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Mercenaries are important non-state transnational actors in 
contemporary world politics. However much they might be ignored by 
students of international politics, they can and do have an impact. The 
purpose of this article is to survey mercenaries and mercenary armies 
as transnational actors, both historically and in the contemporary 
international system. I will argue that the common perception of 
mercenary armies as Soldier-of-Fortune bands is highly time-bound, 
and does not accurately reflect the evolving nature of mercenary 
activity in the present international community. I will also argue that 
the common perception that mercenaries and the state have a 
necessarily antagonistic relationship is inaccurate. On the contrary: 
as a quintessentially transnational actor in world politics, 
mercenaries have been and continue to be deeply tied to the sovereign 
State: they are often protected and rescued by the state; they are used 
by state officials to advance state goals; and, most importantly, their 
considerable expenses are paid for by state revenues. In short, 
contemporary mercenary activity confirms MJ. Peterson’s surmise 
that ‘states and societal actors will find the other an indispensable 
partner in achieving their own goals’.' 


We tend to hold stereotypical views about mercenary soldiers. There is no 
better example of this than the 1976 rock ballad ‘Roland the Headless 
Thompson Gunner’ about a Norwegian mercenary in Africa. It is clear that 
David Lindell and Warren Zevon who penned the lyrics were more 
concemed about the requirements of rhyme and iambic rhythm than about 
geopolitical accuracy. But if it gets the countries, the wars, the tribes, the 
geography, and the periodisation completely confused, ‘Roland the 
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Headless Thompson Gunner’ nonetheless captures nicely the dominant 
contemporary view of the mercenary soldier. 


Roland was a warrior from the Land of the Midnight Sun 
With a Thompson gun for hire, fighting to be done 

The deal was made in Denmark on a dark and stormy day 
So he set out for Biafra to joint the bloody fray 


Through sixty-six and seven they fought the Congo war 
Fingers on their triggers, knee-deep in gore 

For days and nights they battled the Bantu to their knees 
They killed to earn their living and to help out the Congolese 


‘Roland the Headless Thompson Gunner’ 
© 1976 Zevon Music 
All rights reserved, used by permission. 


Mercenaries, in the popular view, are seen as colourful individuals as 
suggested by the nicknames they invariably acquire: ‘Mad Mike’ Hoare, 
‘Black Jack’ Schramme, ‘Shotgun Charley’ Christodoulou, ‘Colonel Callan’ 
Georgiou, ‘Spider’ Kelly, ‘Satch’ Fortuin, ‘Brummie’ Barker, ‘Canada’ 
Newby, ’Frenchie’ Delamichel. For many they hold a vicarious attraction, 
and thus stories about them, when told well, sell well: both Frederick 
Forsyth’s 1974 novel, The Dogs of War, and The Wild Geese, the 1978 film 
starring Richard Burton, were huge commercial successes. But the popular 
view of mercenaries is also deeply negative. They are commonly seen as 
solitary and shadowy individuals operating at the margins of legality. They 
are commonly seen as not only as ‘non-state actors’ in the sense that they 
operate outside the purview of the sovereign state, and indeed beyond the 
control of state officials but also as ‘anti-state’ actors most often acting 
against the state. Mercenaries are often sneered at as little more than brutal 
killers; the dregs of their societies. As one press report described the 
mercenaries who fought in Katanga in the Congo in 1960: 


They are ... outdated relics of the past. They are outcasts from the 
modern world which expelled them or from which they have fled on 
the lam from an infamous past, a burnt-out adventure, a dead faith. 
They are all ex-something: ex-SS officers from Germany, ex-CIA 
pilots from Cuba, ex-students from South Africa or Southern 
Rhodesia.’ 
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Mercenaries are commonly assumed to live in a nether world of clandestine 
recruitment via discreetly-worded advertisements in the mainstream press, 
or not-so discreet advertisements in Soldier of Fortune magazine. When 
they die, or are captured, imprisoned, or executed, there are few tears shed. 
For they are seen as little more than paid killers, ‘trigger-pullers,’ ‘guns for 
hire’. Some recognise that what while mercenaries indeed do ‘kill to earn 
their living’, there are other motivations at work as well; these may include 
‘helping out’ whatever group they happen to be fighting for and, more often 
than not, a deeply embedded love of war-fighting. But most reject the idea 
that mercenaries are moved by higher motives. Wilfred Burchett and Derek 
Roebuck, for example, call mercenaries the ‘whores of war’: 


Loot is never far from [the mercenary’s] mind. There are rich pickings 
to be had, or so his masters and the recruiters tell him. The disasters of 
his own emotional inadequacy can perhaps be forgotten with the 
women he is promised or in the special relations he has with his close 
comrades of war. For an unemployed soldier, cast off by the army of 
his own country, the pay of a mercenary seems a fortune. He may 
attain a rank ... which he could only covet in a regular army, 


In short, for Burchett and Roebuck, the ‘mercenary monster’ is ‘immoral,’ 
nothing less than a ‘scourge’ on the international community.’ Such views 
may be strident, but they are not uncommon; disdain for mercenaries is 
deep, visceral, and widespread. 

One small, but illustrative measure, of this disdain is the way 
mercenaries are treated by students of international relations. Although, as 
we will see below, there is a rich variety of mercenary activity in world 
politics, mercenaries tend to be completely overlooked by scholars in the 
field;* most introductory English-language textbooks in international 
politics and international political economy ignore them completely.’ 


MERCENARIES IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Most definitions of mercenaries focus on two elements: first, the 
‘foreignness’ of the military service being provided and, second, the 
primacy of remuneration or economic gain as the motivation for that 
service. Both elements are equally necessary: thus, individuals who serve 
their own political community as professional soldiers are not considered 
‘mercenaries’ in the normal understanding of that term, even though their 
motivation may be completely economic; nor do we normally consider as 
mercenaries those individuals who serve in foreign armed forces or for other 
political communities for reasons other than (or as well as) economic gain. 
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For example, Poles who served with Britain’s Royal Air Force during the 
Second World War, or the mujahideen from different Islamic countries who 
fought against the Soviet Union in Afghanistan, are usually not considered 
mercenaries (even though they may have been remunerated for their 
military services). However, it should be noted that even those individuals 
who provide military services to another political community for money 
usually do so for a mix of motivations.® 

It is a commonplace to note that throughout history governments and 
peoples have paid foreigners to fight their wars. For example, the Persians 
used mercenary Greek hoplites (foot soldiers who carried spears) in their 
attempts to stop the advance of Alexander the Great in 334 BC; mercenary 
activity provoked the First Punic War between Rome and Carthage 
(264-241 BC). German mercenaries played an important role in the defence 
of the Roman empire in the second century. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, European wars were often fought by armies of professional 
mercenaries whose commanders would contract with whatever ruler had the 
funds to pay their way. The most notable were the condottieri, leaders of 
mercenary armies in Italy that were so skilled in ‘fighting’ each other that 
often battles would be fought without anyone being killed except by 
accident. Swiss mercenaries were particularly prized for their fighting 
prowess, and so it was not surprising that when Pope Julius H sought to 
create a guard for the Vatican, he created a Swiss Guard (which even today 
forms the Vatican guard and is only open to Swiss nationals). During the 
American revolutionary wars, the British augmented their own forces with 
8,000 mercenary troops recruited from Hesse-Kassel, Brunswick, and 
Hesse-Hanau in Germany. 

The use of mercenary troops waned considerably with the rise of the 
nation-state. The religious quarrels that divided Europe following the 
Reformation and the religious nature of nationalism did not mix well with 
mercenary activity. The advent of war fought for religion or for nation put 
mercenaries at a distinct disadvantage. Mercenaries, whose prime 
motivation is money, tend to fight wars in such a way as to live another day 
to enjoy the spoils of war. Those who fight for a symbolic cause — ridding 
the world of members of heretical sects, or conquering for the glory of 
nation — have an entirely different calculus, and will often put themselves in 
harm’s way on behalf of their political community. As Mockler puts it, ‘for 
the mercenary soldier the cry of patriotism is the knell of doom.”’ Thus, after 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars which followed, we see the 
slow eclipse of mercenary armies by national armies. We also see the steady 
growth of the idea that paying a foreigner to fight the wars of the nation in 
Europe was normatively bad. Thus, for example, the appearance of Indian 
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troops on the Western Front was seen by the Germans as an unacceptable 
use of what they called a ‘mercenary army’ (which of course is not how 
Indians who had volunteered to serve in Europe saw themselves). We can 
also see this manifested in a number of ways: the widespread disdain 
members of national communities tend to have for mercenaries; or the 
brutal treatment to which mercenaries are usually subjected by national 
soldiers into whose hands they happen to fall.* 

While the rise of the national state dramatically changed the equation, 
mercenaries did not entirely disappear, however. Some countries organised 
‘foreign legions’ to serve in national armies. The French Foreign Legion, 
for example, was created in 1831 as essentially a mercenary army within the 
regular French armed forces. French citizens are barred from joining its 
enlisted ranks, but it is commanded by French officers. Although it is 
staffed by mercenary soldiers, the Legion is not really a mercenary army, 
but rather is used by the government of France to support national policy. 
Thus, for example, since its inception, the Legion has fought in all French 
wars as well as maintaining order in French colonial possessions. In the 
post-colonial period, the Legion has been frequently used by the French 
government to intervene in the politics of former French colonies. 

While all mercenaries are marked by a single commonality — they are 
soldiers who sell their military services outside their own political 
community — one can identify in the historical record different types of 
mercenary soldier. One kind might be called ‘resident auxiliaries’: the 
governor of a political community (a king, emperor, or government) takes 
on foreigners and incorporates them into the community’s armed forces, 
either individually or as units. Examples of resident auxiliaries would be the 
so-called ‘Wild Geese’, the Irish gentry who after the Battle of the Boyne in 
1690 refused to swear allegiance to William of Orange and instead went into 
exile and joined the armies of other European monarchs; the King’s German 
Legion in Britain; the French and Spanish foreign legions; the Gurkha 
regiments in the British army; or the various individuals from other 
countries who joined the armed forces of the United States to fight in 
Vietnam in the 1960s for reasons other than economic. 

A second kind of mercenary is the ‘palace guard” — the foreigner hired 
to protect the ruler or the ruling class against the governed. Like resident 
auxiliaries, these are soldiers who are retained on a long-term basis; unlike 
resident auxiliaries, their purpose is domestic rather than external. These are 
individuals who are separated from the governed by language and culture 
and who thus are devoted primarily to the ruler who employs them. The 
Varangian Guard in the Byzantine Empire, and the Swiss Guard in the 
Vatican would both be historical examples of palace guard mercenaries. 
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A third kind of mercenary is what might be called the ‘short-term hire’: 
in these cases, governments recruit individuals to form an army to fight the 
community’s wars. The British use of Hessians against the rebellious 
Americans in the eighteenth century is an example of such a mercenary 
army. In this category we also have to include those cases where one 
government hires mercenary soldiers to fight another government’s war: 
thus, for example, during the Laotian civil war in the 1960s, Thai 
mercenaries and Hmong tribesmen were financed by the United States 
government to fight on the side of the government in Vientiane against the 
communist armies of the Pathet Lao. Unlike the incorporated foreigner, 
these armed forces are dispensed with once the job is done or the war is 
over; there is no assumption that these mercenary units will return to the 
state employing them. (I do not include as ‘mercenary’ activity those 
instances where one government induces another government to despatch 
its armed forces to wage proxy war on a putative enemy, as the Soviet 
government did in the case of Cuba in the Angolan civil war, or the United 
States did in the case of South Korea and Vietnam.) 

Finally, a fourth kind of mercenary is what Mockler calls the ‘vagabond 
mercenary’, in his words the ‘bands of professional soldiers, often 
dispersing but often temporarily united, under leaders of strong personality, 
fighting for pay and loot but not entirely indifferent to the claims of honour 
and legality ... almost always opposed to the power and influence of the 
formal authorities of the time.”* In this view, the relationship of the foreign 
fighter to government is crucial: what makes a mercenary a vagabond is the 
essential lack of legitimacy that is assumed to come from not being hired by 
governments seen as legitimate. Rather, such mercenaries are employed by 
would-be (or ‘wannabe’) legitimate governors and/or their backers: rebel 
movements, secessionist movements, deposed rulers seeking to return to 
power, individuals trying to come to power, or corporations eager to put 
someone in power, While the distinction between a ‘short-term hire’ and a 
‘vagabond’ rests on a rather thin reed the perceived legitimacy of the agent 
engaging in the hiring it is nonetheless a useful distinction to make. For it is 
the ‘vagabond mercenary’ that has been so common in the international 
system, and indeed which has given rise to the So/dier-of-Fortune 
stereotype that underlies the common view of mercenary activity. 


‘VAGABOND’ MERCENARIES IN CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVE 


There are numerous examples of vagabond mercenary activity in the 
contemporary era. While such mercenary armies as the French Foreign 
Legion had been active in attempts to quell anti-colonial movements in 
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Indochina and Algeria, it was not until the Belgian Congo gained its 
independence in 1960 that vagabond mercenaries appeared in force. The 
origins of the Congo mercenaries lay in the conjuncture of the desire of 
Moise Tshombe to shore up his secessionist regime by hiring mercenaries, 
and the disbanding in disgrace of the Premiére Regiment etrangére de 
Parachutistes (1* REP) of the French Foreign Legion for its role in the April 
1961 putsch against President Charles de Gaulle in France. As the Congo 
disintegrated into civil war, three different groups of European soldiers 
emerged in Katanga to assist the rebels: Belgian regulars who were, in 
effect, seconded by the Belgian government to the Kantangan armed forces 
as part of Belgian efforts to maintain their influence in the resource-rich 
southern part of the country; the Compagnie internationale, a group of 
English-speaking mercenaries from southern Africa which was effectively 
put out of action following its first encounter with United Nations troops; 
and a group of freelance mercenaries from different countries. This group 
consisted of: French soldiers, including ex-Foreign Legion paratroops but 
also regular soldiers like Bob Denard (the alias of Gilbert Bourgeaud, a 
former marine who had served in Vietnam and had served time for his part 
in an assassination attempt against Pierre Mendés-France in 1954); Belgian 
colons opposed to independence, such as Jean (‘Black Jack’) Schramme; a 
group of British soldiers, many from South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
such as Michael (‘Mad Mike’) Hoare; and Germans, not only from 
Germany itself, such as Siegfried Mueller, but also from the former German 
colony of South West Africa, as Namibia was then known. 

When the United Nations forces in the Congo tried to round up and 
expel all foreign soldiers in the country in February 1961, only the Belgian 
regulars turned themselves in. The result was that the ‘vagabond’ 
mercenaries remained behind in charge of Katangan forces, fighting an on- 
going if low-intensity war against United Nations forces. A UN offensive in 
December 1962 brought that conflict to an end: outnumbered and 
outgunned, the mercenaries and some Katangan forces crossed the border to 
Angola, where the Portuguese allowed them to settle. 

The Congo operation was important because it brought together a core 
group of vagabond mercenaries who were to re-emerge on a number of 
occasions in the decades ahead. It showed that these soldiers of fortune had 
the capacity to alter military outcomes. To be sure, these mercenaries 
demonstrated little of the discipline of regular troops: they quarrelled with 
one another, often fatally; they looted and pillaged, often killing 
indiscriminately. Thus, while the mercenaries were often portrayed in the 
contemporary European press as heroes for saving white settlers and 
missionaries from death at the hands of anti-colonialists, in the Congo they 
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were simply known as /es Affreux (the horrible ones). 

But because the mercenaries demonstrated their capacity to alter 
military outcomes, some African rulers (or would-be rulers) were seized 
with the possibilities of using hired military personnel to organise and train 
their troops and participate in fighting. As a result, on a number of 
occasions, mercenaries would be engaged for these purposes. Between 1964 
and 1967, white mercenaries who had originally been recruited by Tshombe 
before he was deposed by Mobutu Sese Seko dominated Congolese politics 
before they were finally expelled following an abortive uprising. In 1967, 
following the secession of Biafra from Nigeria, a number of mercenaries, 
many of them veterans from the Congo, showed up fighting on the side of 
the Biafrans. At least one of them, Rolf Steiner, subsequently went to work 
for rebels in the southern Sudan before he was wounded, evacuated to 
Kampala, and then handed over to the Sudanese government by the 
Ugandan president, Milton Obote. 

The civil war in Angola in the 1970s also attracted many of the veterans 
of the Congo wars; both the Katangans who had fled into exile in 1963 as 
well as a number of white mercenaries. When war broke out between the 
three anti-colonial groups the FNLA (Frente nacional de libertacdo de 
Angola), led by Holden Roberto; UNITA (Unido nacional para a 
indepéndencia total de Angola) under Jonas Savimbi; and the MPLA 
(Movimento popular de libertagao de Angola), under Agostinho Neto in 
1975, the conflict assumed Cold War alignments. The USSR backed the 
MPLA, flying 18,000 Cuban troops to assist the MPLA armies; the United 
States backed the FNLA, which had been based in Zaire (as the Congo had 
become under Mobutu); UNITA was supported by South Africa, which 
despatched some 20,000 troops to assist in military operations, and by the 
United States, which paid Bob Denard to recruit French mercenaries to 
serve with UNITA forces. 

The only Angolan group which did not have concrete foreign support 
was the FNLA, which sought to compensate by hiring foreign mercenaries. 
By all accounts, a complex laundering system was used that involved the 
United States Central Intelligence Agency paying Mobutu, among others, 
for the recruitment of mercenaries. The CIA and other United States 
agencies actively sought to stop Americans with mercenary ambitions, 
particularly those being demobilised in the wake of the end of the war in 
Indochina, from being recruited to serve in Angola; relatively few American 
mercenaries were involved in those operations. One of the main recruiters 
for the FNLA was in England, producing more than 100 mercenary recruits, 
including Costas Georgiou, alias ‘Colonel Callan’, who at the age of 24 was 
appointed commander of the mercenary force. But the FNLA mercenaries 
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were quickly overpowered by the Cuban-backed MPLA, with the 
commander and a large number of his troops captured and put on trial by an 
Angolan court. Callan, who was accused of massacring 14 of his own 
mercenary soldiers, was sentenced to death, as were two English colleagues 
and an out-of-work American who had paid his way to Angola to join up in 
order to cover medical bills for his family. All four were executed by firing 
squad on 10 July 1976." 

During the past 25 years, mercenary activity seems to have concentrated 
on island states. In the Seychelles, conflict erupted after independence in 
1976, when the colonial chief minister, James Mancham, became president, 
and the leader of the opposition, Albert René, became the prime minister. In 
1977, René overthrew Mancham; in 1979, René accused Mancham of 
plotting with South African-based mercenaries to overthrow him. Indeed in 
November 1981, a group of mercenaries led by ‘Mad Mike’ Hoare who, as 
noted above, had first surfaced in the Congo in the early 1960s was 
discovered at the airport on the main island of Mahé by the Seychelles 
People’s Defence Force; after a gun battle, some forty-five mercenaries 
commandeered an Air India plane and flew to Durban, where they 
surrendered to South African police (and where Hoare was subsequently 
tried and imprisoned).'! 

In 1981, a group of American mercenaries led by Michael Perdue was 
arrested by the United States Federal Bureau of Investigation as they were 
embarking for Dominica. According to the FBI, Perdue had allegedly been 
paid $150,000 to organise the overthrow of the government of Mary 
Eugenia Charles and restore the ousted prime minister, Patrick John, to 
power. John had close ties to South Africa: indeed, one of the reasons that 
his Dominica Labour Party had been wiped out in the 1980 elections was 
the allegation that, as prime minister, he had tried to secure South African 
financing for development projects. And although John was sentenced to 
imprisonment for his part in the 1981 coup attempt, it is not clear whether 
South African interests were behind Perdue’s mercenary group. 

In 1988, there was an attempted coup d’état against Maumoon Abdul 
Gayoom, president of the Maldives. Some 400 Tamil mercenaries from Sri 
Lanka, hired by a local businessman, Abdulla Luthufee, landed on the main 
island of Malé. The government requested assistance from the Indian 
government, which quickly dispatched 1,600 paratroopers from 
Trivandrum. The mercenaries fled with hostages in a boat which was seized 
by the Indians two days later. Eventually 73 people were put on trial, and 
17, including Luthuee, were sentenced to death. 

The Federal islamic Republic of the Comoros has been the target of the 
most persistent mercenary activity in the last two decades. Mercenaries 
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played a critical part in Comoros politics after it gained its independence 
from France in 1975. A month after independence, the first president, 
Ahmed Abdullah was overthrown in a coup d'état led by Ali Soilih, a 
radical nationalist. Soilih was himself ousted on 12 May 1978, in a coup 
organised by French and South African mercenaries, led by Bob Denard, a 
French mercenary who had served in the Congo in the early 1960s and 
Angola in the mid-1970s.” Denard not only restored Abdullah but also 
eventually joined his government. Abdullah survived a number of coup 
attempts, including one in July 1987 which was put down with Denard’s 
help. However, Abdullah was eventually assassinated by his own 
Presidential Guard in November 1989, allegedly on the orders of Denard, 
who was subsequently deported to South Africa along with 30 mercenaries; 
a contingent of French paratroopers was sent to replace the Presidential 
Guard. In September 1995, Denard staged yet another coup against 
Abdullah’s successor, Said Mohamed Djohar. In October, regular French 
troops intervened; Denard was arrested and put on trial.” 

This sketch of ‘vagabond mercenaries’ in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s 
suggests that mercenary activities during this period tended to be 
unorganised, undisciplined, and dominated by a relatively small number of 
individuals. Much of the activity was directed against established 
governments, organised and paid for by individuals, firms, or foreign 
governments with an interest in a violent change of regime. Moreover, the 
individuals who were most active during this period tended to be 
stereotypical adventurers. Les Affreux in Katanga, ‘Mad Mike’ Hoare in the 
Congo or the Seychelles, Count Carl Gustav von Rosen in Biafra, Rolf 
Steiner in Sudan, ‘Colonel Callan’ in Angola, and Bob Denard all over the 
place — these mercenaries tended to operate on a highly individualistic basis; 
often they were undisciplined and not at all well-organised. 

To be sure, some of those in the ‘vagabond’ game tried to give their 
operations a patina of legitimacy. John Banks, who oversaw the FNLA 
recruitment for Angola in 1975, established his own firm, Security 
Advisory Services Ltd, which was intended to offer ‘security’ services to 
foreign clients. (It was purposely named so that its acronym would be the 
same as the Special Air Services, the special air force regiment of the British 
armed forces, where Banks actively sought recruits.) But SAS Ltd never had 
any clients; and as Banks became increasingly embroiled in clandestine 
activities in the late 1970s and early 1980s, he abandoned the effort to create 
a legitimate cover."* 


ee 
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ROLAND GOES CORPORATE: MERCENARIES IN THE POST-COLD WAR 
ERA 


The ‘vagabond’ mercenary did not disappear in the post-Cold War period. 
As noted above, in 1995, Bob Denard by then 66 years old was still 
organising mercenary coups d’état. Likewise, individual mercenary soldiers 
continue to surface in civil war situations. During the civil war in Congo- 
Kinshasa (formerly Zaire) in 1997, Mobutu hired Serbian and Croat 
veterans of the civil war in the former Yugoslavia in the early 1990s to try 
and shore up the position of his regime against the rebels under Laurent 
Kabila. By all accounts, these mercenaries conducted themselves as brutally 
in Zaire as they had in Bosnia, as stories of the sadistic killings by 
mercenaries such as ‘Colonel Yugo’ suggest.'’* But the ‘vagabond’ has been 
eclipsed by a new turn in mercenary activity in the 1990s. 

What we have seen in the post-Cold War era is the corporatisation of 
mercenary activity and the related phenomenon of what William Reno calls 
the privatisation of war.’ There are now companies that will, for a price, 
contract with governments, multinational corporations, non-governmental 
organisations, and international organisations to provide a range of security 
services: basic security protection; infantry, artillery, and airborne training; 
intelligence-gathering; covert operations; counter-espionage operations; 
and warfare of all sorts. 

The idea of creating a company to provide mercenary services is of 
course not new. For example, in 1967, David Stirling, the founder of the 
British army’s Special Air Services (SAS) unit, established a firm, 
Watchguard (International) Inc., whose purpose was to put former British 
military officers in touch with governments, primarily in the Persian Gulf, 
which might wish their services. And, as we saw above, Security Advisory 
Services (SAS) Ltd was created by John Banks in the 1970s with the idea 
of securing regular clients for the individual mercenaries he was being paid 
to recruit. Nor are private corporate armies a new phenomenon: one could 
go all the way back to the private army maintained by the British East India 
Company in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; more recently, one 
could point to the private army of Gurkhas maintained by Lonrho, a British 
firm with operations in Mozambique, to provide security for their firm’s 
personnel and operations during the civil war in the 1980s. 

What differentiates the private security firms of the 1990s is the degree 
to which they have corporatised their operations in other words, they seek 
to conduct business as would any other corporation. Thus, these firms are as 
transparent as other private firms in the marketplace. They are registered, 
but they engage in the usual obscurities of trying to hide as much as possible 
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by creating overlapping directorships and a cat’s cradle of corporate holding 
companies and subsidiaries. They often invoke ‘client privilege’ as the 
reason for not being able to reveal too much. They are relatively open about 
their operations: they maintain booths at trade shows, they publish 
prospectuses, they advertise their services, and many of them maintain 
homepages on the World Wide Web." And, like all organisations, they tend 
to use euphemistic and self-congratulatory language to describe their 
operations. 

A number of firms offering these services have emerged in the post-Cold 
War period. Many of them are located in South Africa, including Strategic 
Concepts, Omega Support, Saracen International, and Executive Outcomes. 
Other firms offering similar services include Military Professional Resources 
Inc. (MPRI), based in MacLean, Virginia, and headed by Ed Soyster, a 
former director of the United States Defense Intelligence Agency; Vinnell 
Corporation, whose chairman is Frank Carlucci, a former US Secretary of 
Defense; Falconstar and Intersec in Britain; and Levdan in Israel."* 

While the field has become increasingly crowded over the 1990s, 
Executive Outcomes (EQ) is the best known and most successful of these 
firms. Headquartered in Pretoria, its managing director is Eeben Barlow. 
Barlow was second-in-command of 32 Battalion in the South African 
Defence Force, the ‘Buffalo Battalion’ that had been tasked with fighting 
alongside Savimbi’s UNITA forces in Angola during the apartheid era. 
Executive Outcomes will contract with a foreign government, non- 
governmental organisation, or multinational corporation to put together a 
team of military experts to meet the client’s security goals. It does not 
maintain any standing forces; rather, when EO receives a contract, it puts 
together a force appropriate to the needs of the operation. For service in 
what is euphemistically called a ‘high-risk environment’, EO will employ 
only South African citizens who have been honourably discharged from the 
South African Defence Force, the military wing of the African National 
Congress, or the South African Police (though nationals of other countries 
have been employed in support roles). Through related firms, such as Ibis 
Air, EO has access to aircraft such as Boeing 727s that gives it global range, 
and helicopter gunships that are crucial for establishing air superiority and 
providing necessary ground support; it also has access to a range of military 
equipment, according to some reports leased from the military forces of 
other governments.” 

Although it was formed in 1989 to provide training services to the 
SADF, EO has since had a number of external contracts. In 1991, it was 
contracted to provide training services to the security department of a 
mining company in Angola; it was also contracted by an unnamed South 
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American government to provide advice on countering drug trafficking. 
Early in 1993, EO was contracted by Sonangol, an Angolan para-statal 
company, to protect the oil facilities in the coastal town of Soyo. Later that 
year, the Angolan government itself contracted with EO to train units of the 
Angolan army to fight UNITA, which had launched an offensive and 
controlled key Angolan diamond fields. EO units took up the cudgels 
against their former UNITA allies; ironically, one of the Angolan army 
brigades EO was contracted to train — the 16th — was one that had been 
targeted and almost destroyed by the Buffalo Battalion. 

By far the most successful EO operation was in Sierra Leone. In April 
1995, Executive Outcomes was employed by the government of Sierra 
Leone to deal with a threat from a rebel army, the Revolutionary United 
Front. The RUF was not only threatening the capital of Freetown, but it had 
captured diamond-producing areas in the centre of the country. Just as 
importantly, the RUF had closed down Sierra Rutile, jointly owned by 
Consolidated Rutile, based in Brisbane, and a United States company, Nord 
Resources; in addition, rebels had closed SIEROMCO, a Swiss-owned 
bauxite mine. Both operations accounted for 57 per cent of Sierra Leone’s 
export earnings (and 15 per cent of the country’s GNP).”* EO deployed an 
army that was approximately 70 per cent black, with mostly white officers, 
and fully equipped. It worked with the Sierra Leone military forces, a local 
tribe of hunters, the kKamajors, and other West African troops stationed in 
the country as part of ECOMOG, the West African peacekeeping/ 
peacemaking mission. By August 1995, the RUF had been driven from 
Freetown and the Kono diamond district had been recovered (thus denying 
RUF much-needed revenue). By January 1996, EO had secured Sierra 
Rutile and seized the Kangari Hills diamond area. An EO subsidiary, 
Lifeguard, was deployed to provide security to the Sierra Rutile mine. 
Indeed, such order had been restored that in March 1996 elections were 
held, bringing Ahmed Tejan Kabbah to power. By November 1996, EO 
forces had attacked and destroyed RUF headquarters in the south-eastern 
portion of the country, prompting the rebels to negotiate a peace agreement, 
part of which required the withdrawal of EO from Sierra Leone. EO forces 
were withdrawn in January 1997.7! 

EO’s success in Sierra. Leone was followed by its involvement in a 
highly unsuccessful mission early in 1997 in Papua New Guinea (PNG). In 
May 1989, a dispute closed a copper mine on Bougainville Island owned by 
Bougainville Copper Ltd., in which RTZ-CRA Group of Britain had a 53 
per cent interest. The dispute subsequently blossomed into a full-scale 
rebellion. A former land surveyor, Francis Ona, organised a rebel force, the 
Bougainville Revolutionary Army, and on 17 May 1990 declared the 
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independence of Meekamuii, with himself as president. The PNG 
government responded to the rebellion by a combination of tactics, 
including bilateral negotiation, political reforms, and military action, but to 
no avail: the rebels continued to operate and the mine remained closed. In 
March 1997, Sir Julius Chan, the PNG prime minister, engaged Sandline 
International, a military consultancy based in London, to provide mercenary 
services to fight rebels on the island of Bougainville. Sandline 
subcontracted the operation to Executive Outcomes, 

However, there was strong international, regional, and local opposition 
to the PNG plan. The World Bank dispatched a delegation to investigate 
whether the hiring violated a US$164 million loan.” The Australian 
government of John Howard expressed its deep opposition to the plan, 
terming it ‘totally unacceptable’.” Australia’s attorney-general noted that 
Australian citizens participating in the operation could be prosecuted for 
violating the Crimes (Foreign Incursions and Recruitment) Act of 1978, 
which bars Australian citizens or residents from organising a mercenary 
force or serving with a foreign army.” 

Most importantly, the Papua New Guinea Defence Force, which had 
initially supported the idea, changed its mind about the use of a private firm 
to do their job, not to mention the diversion of some 30 million kina 
(approximately US$25 million) away from the PNGDF budget. As a result, 
when the approximately forty soldiers engaged by EO arrived in PNG, they 
were detained by PNGDF troops. On 17 March 1997, the head of the Defence 
Force, Brigadier Jerry Singirok, went with the commissioner of the PNG 
police to the governor general and demanded that Chan be sacked. Instead, 
Chan dismissed Singirok, on the grounds of a ‘constitutional breach’, 
prompting thousands of PNGDF troops to engage in a demonstration that 
quickly turned into a riot. On 20 March, Chan suspended the Sandline 
contract, and all the EO soldiers except their commander were expelled the 
following day. Their leader, Lieutenant-Colonel Tim Spicer, a British Army 
veteran who is also the head of Sandline International, was arrested and 
charged with firearms offences; Chan established an enquiry and resigned. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF CORPORATISED MERCENARY ACTIVITY 


What has given rise to firms such as EO? One should see the emergence of 
corporatised mercenary armies in the context of five inter-related 
developments. First, the end of the rivalry between the United States and the 
Soviet Union dramatically reduced the overweening importance which 
national security establishments had enjoyed during the Cold War era. Asa 
result, the period since 1990 has been marked by a rapid and widespread 
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downsizing of armed forces throughout the international system as 
governments have sought to realise a ‘peace dividend’ from the end of the 
Cold War. This downsizing has resulted in the release of a large number of 
professionally trained and unemployed military personnel onto the 
international market. Moreover, in some countries, the downsizing has been 
marked by a willingness to sell off military assets for cash. While most of 
these military sales have been conducted by central authorities, in some 
cases individual demobilised or retired officers have reportedly sold assets 
over which they had command and control. 

Second, the disappearance of the rivalry between the superpowers 
allowed more room for local initiative. In the mid-1970s both the United 
States and the Soviet Union devoted considerable energy and resources 
involving themselves in the affairs of the region, pouring money into 
support of their local proxies. By contrast, in the mid-1990s African affairs 
were completely off the radar screens of the Russian government; and the 
United States government’s involvement in Angola was limited to pushing 
interests that were distinctly commercial rather than strategic. In 1995, the 
administration of Bill Clinton in Washington expressed its deep concern 
about Luanda’s use of mercenaries, and allegedly threatened the Angolan 
government with economic reprisals if it did not terminate the Executive 
Outcomes contract. The Angolan government complied, and EO was forced 
to leave the country in January 1996. However, it was clear that the Clinton 
administration was merely using disdain for mercenaries as convenient 
cover for pressing the commercial interests of Americans: for no sooner had 
EO departed the country than an American mercenary firm, Military 
Professional Resources Inc. (MPRI), of MacLean, Virginia, received a 
contract from the Angolan government to train the army.” 

A third impetus lies in the collapse of authority in some states in the 
post-Cold War era and the concomitant unwillingness of the great powers to 
assist in propping up these regimes. This is a radical departure from the 
1945-1989 period. When states in the Cold War era faced threats to their 
authority or their ability to monopolise the use of violence within their 
territories, they were able to call on great power patrons to pour military, 
economic, and intelligence resources into shoring up the regime. One 
reason for what are colloquially called ‘failed states’ or ‘collapsed states’ is 
that such superpower resources are no longer available. The need for 
external assistance has, however, been no less pressing. Using national 
revenues to engage a well-equipped and effective foreign army in a ‘short- 
term hire’ is a logical alternative. 

Fourth, as noted above, Peterson has argued that the end of the Cold War 
has generally expanded the opportunities for transnational actors in world 
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politics. Peterson argues that sovereign states and transnational actors are 
often in an essentially symbiotic relationship, needing and using one 
another for their own ends.”’ There is no better example of this than the 
expansion of firms like EO in Africa in the 1990s. 

Finally, the ‘privatisation of war’, as Reno calls it, or ‘privatised 
peacekeeping’, as Executive Outcomes prefers to term it,”* has to be seen in 
the broader context of the growing acceptability of privatisation in the 
1990s. Engaging the private sector to provide public security efficiently, 
effectively, and relatively cheaply is the logical outgrowth of a neo- 
conservative theology that preaches that the private sector will do a more 
competent job building, owning, and profiting from what used to be ‘public 
works’ in many countries: highways, bridges, prisons, garbage disposal, 
waterworks, electricity grids. 

Thus, the ‘market’? demand for the services of corporatised mercenary 
armies expanded dramatically in the 1990s. Moreover, for the corporatised 
mercenary armies themselves, the impetus to provice these services was no 
less compelling. For it can be argued that the real profits are to be found not 
so much in the actual contracts for military services, but more importantly, 
in the revenues from resource exploitation that can come in the wake of 
increased security created by firms such as EO. There are linkages between 
those firms providing security and those firms engaged in resource 
extraction firms.” 

For example, Diamond Works Ltd. is a publicly listed company in 
Vancouver. A major shareholder was Tony Buckingham, who was also the 
chairman of Heritage Gas and Oil, which received special drilling 
concessions in the Soyo oil patch following the EO contract. Diamond 
Works Ltd. owns 100 per cent of Branch Energy Ltd., which was granted 
diamond concessions in both Angola and Sierra Leone by the governments 
of those countries; Branch Minerals Ltd. holds gold concessions in both 
those countries. According to Jeremy Harding, an investigative reporter, 
there was ‘an extremely close relationship’ between Branch Energy and 
Executive Outcomes; Nick van der Burgh, who was identified by ABC as 
CEO of Executive Outcomes, noted that while EO itself is not involved in 
the mining business, some of EO’s shareholders and owners also could have 
shares in mining interests.” In the case of Papua New Guinea, the public 
inquiry revealed that Sandline International, whose chairman is Tony 
Buckingham, offered to take mineral concessions in the Bougainville mine 
as part of the payment from the PNG government for the military services 
to be offered.”! 

Thus, while a firm like EO does not technically derive more profit from 
the sale of its security services than that provided its contracts (which can run 
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to US$30 million), the security operations provided by a firm like EO can 
provide considerable returns for the mining firms that are linked to the 
security firm by overlapping directorships and share ownership. Moreover, 
as Reno notes,” the involvement of small players in the global diamond 
market can be immensely profitably, either working on behalf of DeBeers 
and its cartel, the Central Selling Organisation, or seeking to challenge them. 


CONCLUSION 


Even before the collapse of the Sandline operation in Papua New Guinea, a 
certain opposition to the resurgence of mercenary activity in the post-Cold 
War era was appearing. Greater attention has been paid to the phenomenon 
by the media, often with a highly negative slant.*? Likewise, the issue has 
been raised at a global level: in December 1994, the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted Resolution 49/150, which urged all member states ‘to 
exercise the utmost vigilance against the menace posed by the activities of 
mercenaries’. After the PNG affair, the South African government of 
Nelson Mandela, which originally had not been unhappy to see EO efforts 
to stabilise neighbouring countries, began to consider a legislative ban on 
the training of mercenaries. In December 1997, the Australian government 
announced that it would sign the UN convention barring the hiring of 
mercenaries and lobby other governments to sign. 

It is, however, unlikely that firms providing the kind of services that EO 
provides will disappear in the contemporary international political 
economy. While it can be argued that some of the conditions that underlay 
the success of Executive Outcomes in Angola and Sierra Leone were 
particular to Africa, it can be argued that the general international political 
environment nonetheless remains conducive to this kind of operation. This 
is particularly true in those cases where outright civil war has broken out, 
and where the security firms involved have a solid knowledge of the region. 
(In passing, it could be argued that neither of these conditions pertained to 
the PNG operation). It can also be argued that such operations are more 
likely in those areas where mineral exploitation is at stake: as David Shearer 
has noted, the ties between firms like EO and multinational mining and 
mineral exploration companies provides a ‘potent combination’.™ Thus it is 
likely that we will continue to see non-state actors supplying these services. 

If it is likely that this kind of actor will continue to play a role in the 
contemporary international political economy, it would be appropriate to 
consider what we might call these firms. Above, ] have referred to the forces 
fielded by these firms as corporatised mercenary armies. However, it should 
be noted that the firms themselves strongly object to being called 
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‘mercenaries’. For example, Nick van der Burgh, chief executive officer of 
Executive Outcomes, put it this way on a radio interview in August 1996: 
“We don’t view ourselves as mercenaries. Mercenaries are the type of guys 
like Bob Denard and these guys, who have overthrown legal governments. 
We don’t do that. We will only work for legal governments, governments in 
place.’ EO’s managing director, Eeben Barlow, told Time magazine; ‘We 
never see ourselves as Rambo.’** Likewise, the company routinely monitors 
what is said or written about its operations, and is at pains to respond when 
it is described in the press in what it sees as derogatory terms for example, 

as a ‘mercenary outfit’.*” 

On the one hand, there can be little doubt that the forces assembled by 
firms like EO are just like mercenary armies, at least as that term was used 
in the classical period, before it acquired connotations of opprobrium in the 
last two hundred years. In other words, these firms do what ‘short term hire’ 
mercenary armies have always done: hire themselves out to governments 
whose regular forces are incapable of handling security threats. And out in 
the field — on a job — they certainly behave exactly like any other army: their 
soldiers fight, and kill, in an effort to defeat opponents and establish control 
over a certain space. 

On the other hand, EO’s annoyance at the mercenary tag is not without 
some justification. For firms like EO are fundamentally unlike the 
archetypal ‘vagabond’ mercenaries who operated in the 1960s, 1970s, and 
1980s. On the contrary: these firms tend to contract their services to 
legitimate governments and government agencies, and to put a premium on 
being able to portray themselves as responsible and legitimate players in 
contemporary international politics. Certainly the major military actions 
that Executive Outcomes engaged in during the 1990s were on behalf of 
sovereign governments or their agencies. Likewise, it would be 
inappropriate to call the forces that these firms put together ‘armies’, for 
they do not maintain standing forces. Rather, these firms call on experts, 
including soldiers, as the commercial need arises, providing them with 
military equipment procured in a variety of different markets. 

However much sense it might make to call these firms corporatised 
mercenaries, it must be recognised that it is impossible to recover the term 
‘mercenary’ from its pejorative place in the language. The term has become 
so imbued with negative connotations that there is no way to return it to the 
essentially neutral use it enjoyed in the years before nationalism and the 
national idea turned selling military expertise to foreigners into an act of 
opprobrium. It thus makes some sense to leave the term ‘mercenary’ to the 
kind of vagabond soldier of fortune who operated in the Cold War era, 
which fits the stereotypical common view. 
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Instead, we might acknowledge that firms like Executive Outcomes 
occupy a fundamentally different location in the contemporary international 
political economy. David Shearer uses the term ‘private security firms’ to 
describe companies like EO,” but that is the term used for the domestic 
security guard industry, and thus only describes part of the essence of firms 
like EO — the creation and provision of security. Instead, we need a term that 
also reflects the essentially corporate organisational form of companies like 
EO; and their transnational scope and reach. It thus makes some sense to 
term these firms transnational security corporations, not only to 
differentiate them from the other multinational corporations whose interests 
they also serve, but also to distinguish them from the likes of Roland the 
(headless) Thompson gunner. 
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